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although it is clearly not his expectation. He has the advantage 
of me in the present. He will, I am sure, not grudge to me any 
triumph the future may have in store for my view. It is to the 
future, at any rate, that I desire to adjourn the present controversy. 
And the readers of this Journal, however much I may, have taxed 
their patience, will at any rate recognize the service I have done 
them in drawing Mr. Bosanquet into the field of discussion. That 
is the only excuse I can offer for the polemical form into which I 
threw what was meant for a philosophical contribution towards the 
understanding of Collectivist tendencies. At the same time I in- 
dulged the privilege of a philosopher in putting the idea of Collec- 
tivism at its best, but (pvaiv k'%et izpagiv XiSeag IJttov dAydecas 
k<pdnreadat. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

"the moral aspects of socialism." 

I do not desire to take any part in this interesting discussion, in 
which I find myself, in the main, in agreement with Mr. Ball. 
But there is one small point on which I should be glad to be en- 
lightened. Mr. Brocklehurst (p. 94) disclaims the rdle of prophet, 
and thinks that it is wiser " to give no response to those who demand 
cut-and-dried schemes of the new social state." I think so, too ; 
and I am glad to find that, so far as my experience goes, most of 
the leading exponents of Socialism in this country concur with this 
attitude. What I do not understand is the possibility of combining 
this position with a definite belief in the socialistic ideal as opposed 
to all others. My own view is that, in all probability, it will be 
found desirable, in the near future, to introduce a considerably 
greater amount of collective control in various directions than is 
at present exercised, while probably in some other directions a 
greater amount of individual freedom and a more general recog- 
nition of individual responsibility will be found desirable. I think 
it is possible to some extent to anticipate the nature of the pro- 
vinces of social life within which these different lines of develop- 
ment are likely to occur; and, by means of this anticipation, it 
is possible, to a considerable extent, to help the development 
forward. Hence I might describe myself as a Socialist with respect 
to certain lines of development, and an Individualist with respect 
to others; and in both cases with the reservation that, after the 
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development has proceeded a certain distance, it might very prob- 
ably become desirable to move in the opposite direction. Now, 
so far as I can ascertain, many of those who call themselves Socialists 
do not really profess to have any larger share of prophetic gift 
than is implied in this very modest anticipation. In these circum- 
stances, I am somewhat puzzled to know what they mean by 
describing themselves as Socialists. Do they mean that, in some 
one particular direction (perhaps with respect to the ownership 
of the means of production) they have a quite clear prophetic 
insight, though on other points their vision is more dim? Even 
this I can hardly understand. All the aspects of social life are 
so closely interrelated that it seems impossible to have a clear 
prophetic insight into one of them and yet be in the dark about 
others. Might not, for instance, the collective control of the 
means of production involve consequences in other directions (say, 
with reference to the family) which would be so undesirable as to 
counterbalance the advantages of the control itself? If so, then 
any one who cannot foresee these consequences is also not in a 
position to foresee that there would be a net gain in the introduc- 
tion of collective control. What puzzles me is the limited prophetic 
power that seems to be claimed by Socialists, while they admit that 
they have no plenary inspiration. 

I can, in a manner, understand the claim of complete prophetic 
insight.* I can also understand the power of anticipating, in a ten- 
tative way, the direction in which, at any particular moment, 
progress may be expected. What I do not understand is the pos- 
session of a definite power of prophecy with reference to one par- 
ticular aspect of social life, combined with ignorance with regard to 
the other aspects. Of course, it may be said (and this seems to be 
implied at least in the view of Mr. Ball) that even this limited 
power of prophecy is not claimed. But, if so, I hardly under- 
stand why the term Socialism should still be thought appropriate 
to the movement. This term is generally understood as implying 

* Many of the Continental Socialists appear to make such a claim. So also 
do such writers as Tolstoi. Such a claim seems to be very much on a par with 
the claims of Casuists to be able to lay down definite rules for the conduct of 
individuals in all conceivable circumstances. I should have thought that any 
claims of this nature were by this time discredited. Life is far too large and 
concrete a thing for the possibility of any such abstract formulation. Yet it is 
only when some such claim is made that a term like Socialism seems to have 
any definite meaning. 
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at least a certain opposition to Individualism ; and, if it is admitted 
that the higher Socialism must include the higher Individualism, the 
use of terms naturally understood as implying an opposition seems 
confusing. On the whole, the net result of Mr. Ball's contention 
seems to be that "educated Socialism" has ceased to be Socialism. 
The "Evolution of Socialism" seems to be at the same time its 
euthanasia. 

Perhaps, if this most profitable discussion is further prolonged, 
Mr. Brocklehurst may be able to enlighten me further on his atti- 
tude in this matter; or possibly Mr. Ball may explain the point 
more fully in the second article which he appears to promise. In 
the meantime, I am disposed to agree with Mr. Bosanquet in 
thinking that the use of such terms as Individualism and Socialism 
is wholly misleading and confusing; though, at the same time I 
think that Mr. Ball is right in urging that the so-called Socialists 
have brought out some important elements in our present social 
problems which the writers of the "Aspects" have on the whole 
tended to ignore or to minimize. 
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Social Rights and Duties : Addresses to Ethical Societies. By 
Leslie Stephen. In two volumes. London : Swan Sonnenschein ; 
New York : Macmillan, 1896. (The Ethical Library.) Pp. 255, 
267. 

The apologia is a form of literature much in favor with members 
of Ethical Societies. Nor is this unnatural. They have still to 
explain and defend their existence. To the readers of these two 
volumes, however, any further defence will probably appear un- 
necessary. To have produced them is a sufficient vindication of 
the existence of an Ethical Society. Yet Mr. Stephen's opening 
address is a contribution to Ethical Society apologetics. This 
address is remarkable not only for what it says, but also — and even 
more — for what it leaves unsaid. Other apologists sometimes fail 
to give the reader a clear idea of the essential nature of an Ethical 
Society. It is represented by them as having a dual nature, the 



